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[Note: Supplementary resources have been placed at the end of the article.] 


Footnotes 


Crassus' Expedition 54 B.C. (700 of the Roman Era) 


Historians have written about the Parthian king Orodes [II, ca. 57-39 B.C.], that "Orodes, who had just recently 
been established on the throne (te Kai veoxatáotatov) could easily be captured" (Cassius Dio, 40, 12). 


[The historian] Cassius said about Orodes "abt0c yap tÑ ’Appevia tÑ tod Tiypávov notè yevouévn", that he 
was intending to transfer the war to "Armenia, which previously had belonged to Tigranes," so that "Artavasdes, 
Tigranes' son, who was then ruling there" ’Aptaßáčng 6 tod Trypdvov aaiic, © tóte atc Bactisbav [Cassius 
Dio, 40, 16], and who was concerned about the fate of his country, would not provide any assistance to the 
Romans. 


Crassus, having been appointed Governor of Roman Syria, dreamed of conquering the entire East. On the wings 
of his dream he already saw himself advancing to Bactria, India, and the Outer Sea. Even though the [relevant] 
decree which had been passed about his appointment contained nothing about a Parthian war, everyone knew 
that this was Crassus' sole [514] desire. There was substantial opposition to his military campaign (1). Some, 
along with Ateius, a tribune of the people, were dissatisfied that he would be making war against people who 
had done nothing blameworthy and with whom [the Romans] were bound by a treaty (Plutarch, Crassus, 16). 


Crassus arrived in Syria and began the campaign. His forces crossed the Euphrates and captured the city of 
Zenodotia which was ruled by Apollonius (that is, it was a Greek city), robbed the city of its riches, and allowed 
the troops to declare him imperator. Rather than advancing, Crassus returned to his winter quarters in Syria and, 
instead of occupying himself with military affairs, he engaged in financial activities of a mercenary nature. 


For days on end he calculated the incomes of the various cities, weighing and evaluating the treasures under the 
protection of the goddess of Hierapolis (2), and determining the number of troops that the various princes would 
have to provide him. Subsequently—in exchange for monetary payments—Crassus relieved them of their 
military obligation, thereby losing their respect and earning their contempt (Plutarch, Crassus, 17). 


When Crassus had assembled his troops to cross the Euphrates, he received a message from the Parthian king 
Orodes, saying: "If these troops are sent by the Roman people, then the war will be a difficult one, and 
unyielding. But if Crassus has undertaken this expedition for personal financial gains, as they are saying, then 
the king will forgo battle and release the Roman troops which are more like people under arrest than in service." 


Crassus boastfully retorted that he would give his answer in the city of Seleucia. The senior Parthian envoy, 
Vagises, laughed and showed Crassus the palm of his hand, saying: "It is more likely that hair will grow here 
than that you, Crassus, will see Seleucia." 


Crassus decided to advance to Seleucia along the course of the Euphrates River. The Armenian king 
Artavasdes/Artavazd [55-30 B.C.] arrived on Crassus' route with 6,000 cavalry who were his guards and 
couriers. He promised to provide Crassus with 10,000 mail-clad cavalry and 30,000 infantry. Furthermore, he 
advised Crassus to invade Persia via Armenia. There, his troops not only would have abundant supplies, since he 
himself, the Armenian king, would see to them, but in addition the troops would be safe, protected by endless 
chains of mountains and hills [515] which would be difficult for the Parthians to cross, since their troops were 
mostly cavalry. 


Crassus did not heed this intelligent advice, replying that he would advance via Mesopotamia. Artavasdes 
hastened back to his own country (Plutarch, Crassus, 19). 


Crassus crossed the Euphrates near Zeugma and was preparing to descend via the length of the river. Someone 
advised him to withdraw his troops toward a nearby village which they had occupied, until there was accurate 
information about the whereabouts of the enemy. As this suggestion was being discussed, the leader of one of 
the Arab tribes, Ariamnes (Akbar or Abgar, Cassius Dio, 40) proposed that they should advance via the plains. 
Crassus agreed with this. Initially, the journey was easy; however, it quickly turned into an ordeal. There were 
sand dunes on all sides, without forests or water. The unending horizon which stretched far into the distance 
cooled the audacity of the Romans. The waves of sand which stretched before their eyes like a boundless sea 
deeply depressed the troops. There arose suspicions of treachery among the Romans. 


The Armenian king Artavasdes, who was informed of the new situation, was unable to send aid to Crassus due 
to the relentless attack initiated against him by Orodes. However he urged Crassus, with all possible speed, to 
head toward Armenia and to unite with the Armenians, so that they might battle against Orodes together. If not, 
then he should always avoid such places where the terrain was favorable for cavalry, and always stick close to 
the mountains. 


Crassus, on this occasion also, scorned Artavasdes' prudent advice (3). He did not respond to Artavasdes' letter 
and ordered that it be communicated to him that he had no time to occupy himself with the Armenians, and that 
later on he would take vengeance on Artavasd for treason (Plutarch, Crassus, 22). 


Then it happened that the other advisor, the Arab leader, departed since he was upset by the behavior of the 
Romans. When he observed how much the Roman soldiers complained about being led into an endless desert by 
a leader of Arab brigands, the Arab laughed and ridiculed them, saying: "Is it through Campania that you think 
you are marching, yearning for its fountains and streams and shades and baths (to be sure!) and taverns? But 
remember that you are traversing the border land between Assyria and Arabia." 


[516] 


Roman troops quickly reached the Balissus/Balikh River. Many of the commanders held the opinion that here, 
too, they needed to pause, to spend the night and then, after learning about the adversary's military strength and 
their battle array, to deploy against them at dawn. But Crassus hurried to begin operations and ordered the army 
to advance. He encountered the Parthians near Harran. The commander-in-chief (sparapet) of the Parthian 
troops was named Suren/Surena, a most extraordinary man. Through wealth and the elevated origin of his clan, 
he was second after the king in glory; while in bravery and capabililty, he surpassed all the contemporary 
Parthians. No one could be compared with him, either in height or physical attractiveness. When going on 
campaigns, he always had 1,000 camels carrying his goods, and 200 wagons for his concubines. He was 
accompanied by 1,000 mail-clad infantry and a large number of lightly-armored men. By general reckoning, he 
had about 10,000 cavalry. Through the [illustrious] origin of his clan, the right of placing the crown on the king's 
head when a new king ascended the throne belonged to him (Plutarch, Crassus 21, compare 24). 


Suren attacked Crassus and a panic ensued among the Romans. Crassus' son was killed along with many military 
commanders. Crassus, with the survivors of his force, fled to Harran. But then he fell into the hands of the 
Parthians and also was slain. Of the Romans, 20,000 were killed and 10,000 were taken captive. 


Plutarch has attempted to mitigate Crassus' error. According to him, the victorious Parthians proposed that the 
defeated Crassus meet with them for making an armistice. Crassus did not want to accept the Parthians' 
proposal, however, the soldiers forced him to (1) ["You see that they force me to go, and are witness to the 
shame and violence I am obliged to endure" (see Plutarch, Crassus, 30)]. [He remarked sarcastically] "Tell 
everyone that Crassus was destroyed by the enemies' duplicity, and not through the betrayal of his fellow 
citizens." 


(The Roman general Crassus went on foot. Suren ordered that a horse should be offered to him. Crassus said that 
at the meeting everyone should appear in the tradition of his own country. They brought a horse adorned with a 
golden bridle. They seated Crassus on the horse and took him.) 


[517] 


Suren blamed the Romans, that they were not so concerned about treaties [and often forgot them] (Plutarch, 
Crassus 31). 


Plutarch tries, in vain, to present Crassus as the victim of betrayal. Like the Armenians, the Arabs had betrayed 
and deceived him in the war against the Parthians. 


The Armenian king had consciously given the Roman commander entirely sound advice. The advice was sincere 
and completely rational. Orodes, believing Crassus to be more prudent and more experienced [than he proved to 
be], had transferred the main forces of his army to Armenia [expecting Crassus to go there]. 


Plutarch presents this fact as follows. Orodes would attack the Armenian king, while sending Suren against 
Crassus. Was this motivated by arrogance? Plutarch does not think that this same man, as an adversary, was 
thereby insulting Crassus, one of Rome's triumvirs, by distancing himself and awaiting future developments, 
while Suren was not an ordinary man. He was second after king...etc. Thus, 


1) Artavazd's plan was more clever than Crassus had thought. The proof is that the Parthian king sent the main 
strength of his army to Armenia, really thinking that he would encounter Crassus there. Plutarch is interested in 
why the king went in person against Artavasdes, considering it sufficient to send against Crassus the general 
Suren. Could the motive have been to show contempt, as some believe? Plutarch does not think so and at the 
same time attempts to present a capricious explanation. According to him: "...fearing danger, the king wanted to 
follow the events from a distance." That would have been bad strategy, since the distance was great and he 
would not have been able to direct the course of the war from there. The other explanation is that Suren was not 
an ordinary person, but second [in rank] after the king, and thus a worthy adversary for Crassus. 


These are simplistic conjectures. The truth is that—in military affairs—Orodes viewed Crassus as more 
experienced and subtle than himself. 


2) There also was no reason to be wary of the Arab leader's advice. He was the king of Osroene and had nothing 
to gain from deceiving Crassus. [From the perspective of the Arab leader], who had the king of Parthia as a 
dreaded neighbor, this monarch's defeat would have been [518] more than welcome. The Romans inspired no 
confidence whatever. The Arab would have operated secretly. 


Aside from this, the proposal or plan which the Arab had prepared for Crassus has been distorted by Plutarch. 
Truly, the Arab did advise the Roman general to turn and advance along the course of the river. The road to 
Seleucia was difficult and dangerous. He led Crassus to the great road which connected Zeugma with Nisibis. 
The complaint that the Arab had [treacherously] plunged the Roman army into a desert is purely the product of 
imagination. The historian confesses that the battle started in the environs of Harran (1) [(1) One of the Romans, 
Ignatius, with 300 cavalry, fled around midnight to Harran (Plutarch, Crassus, 27)]. This was the second 
stopping point after Zeugma, which was situated on the banks of the Balissus/Balikh River. The description of 
the tragic situation which the troops were caught in is a pretentious fabrication. Furthermore, Campania lacks the 
fountains described by [the Arab guide]. 


Harran already had been captured by the Romans and the commander of the garrison was a certain Coponius. 


Finally, in Crassus' entourage there were native Greeks (from Harran). Crassus' son, the young Publius, had two 
Greeks under his command, Hieronymous and Nichomachus, who encouraged him to flee and hide in Ichnae, a 
city located not far from the defeated Romans. Consequently, there was always the possibility of confirming the 
representations made to them by the Arab guide. 


Pompey's authority was much lower than Crassus' due to his arrogance and unapproachability. He avoided 
crowds and kept away from the Forum, he helped only a few of those seeking his support, and aided without 
enthusiasm, so that he could use what authority he had to further his own personal agenda more fully. 


Crassus, on the other hand, always was ready to render assistance, he was not silent nor unapproachable. He was 
always seen as caring for others, enthusiastically and constantly, and surpassed Pompey the Great in good-willed 


intervention (Plutarch, Crassus, 7). 
[519] 
It was his unbridled ambition that motivated Pompey to behave as he did (Plutarch, Crassus, 14). 


To the Senators' question as to whether he was intending to be a candidate for the Senate, Pompey replied: 
"Maybe yes, and maybe no." He said he should solicit the votes of the good citizens, but not those of the bad. 
This reply at the time seemed extraordinarily arrogant and insolent. 


Pompey, who was terrified by Cato's opposition, did not dare to commit injustice or violence [at the time]. 
Moreover, the trap he had set for his adversary, Domitius, brought Pompey no honor. 


According to Plutarch, it seemed to Crassus that the Parthians did not differ at all from the Armenians or the 
Cappadocians whom Lucullus had defeated and robbed to his heart's content (Plutarch, Crassus, 18). The same 
Crassus, in order to encourage his terrified soldiers, said: "Rome's great destiny and glory remain unbeaten as 
long as you are alive...Doers of great deeds must persist. It was not without bloodshed that Lucullus defeated 
Tigranes, or that Lucius Cornelius Scipio defeated Antiochus (Plutarch, Crassus, 26). 


The Armenians were armed like the Parthians and their mode of fighting was similar. According to Plutarch 
(Plutarch, Lucullus, 26), Tigranes had in his army 20,000 archers and slingers [55,000 cavalry, 150,000 heavily- 
armored infantry] against the Romans' 10,000 infantry and 1,000 slingers and archers, and yet he was defeated. 
Suren with his 10,000 archers defeated Crassus who had seven legions. 


Following Plutarch, our contemporary historians have tried to find all kinds of excuses to denigrate Suren's 
victory. "The cavalry armed with archers trapped the Romans in their midst and shot arrows furiously from the 
sides." T. Mommsen cultivates the view that the method Suren used somehow marked a milestone in military 
history—the technique of battle from afar. Could it be that the Romans at the time were unacquainted with the 
bow? (Th. Mommsen, Romische Geschte, Bd. HI, Berlin, 1857, VII, p. 185). 


By Crassus' order, rich treasures were seized [illegible] from the temples of Derketo at Hierapolis, of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem, and also from many Syrian temples. The subject peoples were obliged to participate to supply them 
to Crassus or to give him gold in return. 


[520] 


And thus, with all his fighting regiments, Crassus crossed the Euphrates. The Parthian satrap had been crushed 
in Ichnae. They captured the surrounding territories and confirmed the victory in Nicephorium [illegible, 
Callinicon] (Th. Mommsen, VII, 185). 


... Weapons used at close range and the massive formation of the Romans were for the first time surpassed from 
this time onward by long-range weapons shot from a distance as used by Suren, an event which occurred near 
the residence of Seneca [?], on June 9, 53 B.C. This began a revolution in military strategy which was realized 
much later by the use of firearms. 


Crassus was defeated and [historians] tried to find [other] guilty parties. His own imprudent actions were the real 
reason for his defeat. However, that explanation would not do. Instead, they blamed the Armenian king, the Arab 
leader, the Greek Andromachus who, supposedly, was providing the Parthians with details of Crassus' plans. In 
the end, he was defeated because the Parthians revealed themselves to be superb archers. 


Crassus' head and hands were sent to Orodes in Armenia. 


Artavazd was able to demonstrate to Orodes his resistance [to the Romans], and to oblige the latter to make 
peace. Their new friendship was strengthened by the marriage of King Orodes' son, Bakur/Pacorus, to 
Artavazd's sister. On that occasion they held a great banquet during which recitations were made from the works 
of Greek poets. Kings Orodes and Artavazd were not strangers to the Greek language and Greek literature. 


Artavazd was even known as the composer of tragedies in Greek. He also wrote orations and historical works, 
some of which were still in existence in Plutarch's day. 


When they brought Crassus' head in, the tables already had been cleared, and the Greek tragic actor, Jason of 
Tralles from the city of Caria, was performing the role of Agave in Euripides' Bacchae. The Parthian envoy 
Sillaces entered the banquet hall and threw Crassus' head onto the stage. 


The attendees shrieked with delight. At that moment, Jason raised Crassus' head and sang the following lines 
from the same tragedy: 


From the mountains I bring 

This fawn pierced by our glorious blows. 
Good fortune, O hunter, accompanies you. 
It is precious booty. Take it to the palace (4). 


[521] Then the actor, with the chorus, recited this dialogue: 


Who of you killed him? 
I killed him. Mine is the honor. 


At that moment, Pomaxathres (Eksatros) [who had actually killed Crassus] jumped up from his seat, seized the 
head, and cried out that he himself should recite those lines, and not Jason. The king (5) being pleased, awarded 
him gifts and also gave to Jason a silver talent. 


Crassus' entire campaign had been a tragedy and this theatrical scene became his own unique exit (6). 
T. Mommsen, p. 130: From the Achaemenid period, this was the first time that the West had been defeated by 
the East. The Greek tragedy was transformed into a grotesque and bloody comedy by its perverted children. 


Suren was killed (7). Orodes armed his own son Bakur/Pacorus (8) who was still young and inexperienced. 
Osakes (? Vasak) helped him in his plans. 


51 B.C. The Parthians beseiged Antioch. 
Osakes (? Vasak) organized a banquest [in memory of] the slain. 


T. Mommsen, p. 192. Yet it was clear to all, to friends as well as foes, that the Parthian soldiers had no greater 
value than the other soldiers of the East. 


T. Mommsen, p. 189. In that period the Bacchae was performed by one of a large number of wandering groups 
who performed and disseminated works of Greek poetic and theatrical arts in distant countries of Asia. 


In the middle of the tragedy this famous stanza was recited when Agave returns to the stage bringing the severed 
head of her own son, Pentheus king of Thebes. The actor recited this stanza for the partially Hellenized 
barbarians: 


[522] 


pépouev EE Opsov 
ČAKA veótouov Ext LéA.00pa, 
Lakdépiov Onpav. 


I am bringing home from the mountain 
a freshly cut tendril to the house, 
blessed prey. (9), lines 1169-1171 


This was the finale of Crassus' campaign which really ended like a tragedy (Plutarch, Crassus, 33) (10). 


Notes by S. S. Xach'atryan 


[612] 


1. Julius Caesar supported the idea of Crassus' campaign in a special letter sent from Gaul which gave his 
approval for it. Moreover, Crassus’ son, Publius, who then was serving under Caesar in Gaul was sent to Crassus' 
aid with 1,000 select cavalry (Plutarch, Crassus, 16-17) (p. 514). 


2. Derketo was the patron goddess of Hierapolis (Holy City) (p. 514). 


3. Even Plutarch admits that Crassus' reaction to Artavazd's strategy was "imprudent" (Plutarch, Crassus, 22) (p. 
515). 


4. This passage from Euripides' Bacchae was translated from Greek to French by Adontz. Our translator in 
retranslating it into Armenian has corrected some natural discrepancies. For the sake of comparison we are 
providing a translation from Classical Greek made by A. T'op'ch'yan. 


Agave 

We are bringing home from the mountain 

This newly-cut ivy 

This blessed booty. 

Chorus 

Who struck the first blow? 

Agave 

I did, and that honor belongs to me. 
See Euripides! Bak'usuhiner, translated from Classical Greek by Aram T'op'ch'yan (Erevan, 1995) p. 57 (p. 521). 
[613] 


5. In the view of specialists, this is a reference to the Armenian king Artavazd II. The best, most recent studies of 
the period of Artavazd are G. X. Sargsyan's [Armenian-language] "Armenia in the Period of Artavazd II and His 
Successors," in History of the Armenian People, vol. I (Erevan, 1971) pp. 603-626 [at Internet Archive], and R'. 
L. Manaseryan's [Armenian-language] monograph Armenia from Artavazd to Trdat the Great (Erevan, 1997) (p. 
521). 


6. Exodus, the "exiting song" at the end of a tragedy (p. 521). 


7. Suren was murdered by the design of Orodes II (57-38 B.C.) who envied the glory achieved by his own 
general and feared that the latter might seize the throne (p. 521). 


8. Bakur/Pacorus was killed in 38 B. C. during one of the campaigns against the Romans in northern Syria (p. 
521). 


9. Compare note 4 p. 612 (p. 522). 


10. Probably the present article constituted a continuation of Adontz' 12-page unfinished French study "Marcus 
Antonius" (see N. Adontz' Collection, Box I, drawer 2, bundle A/7) (p. 522). 
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